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PREFACE 


Texts of addresses and documents which will appear in the record of 
this critical and most significant period in world relationships are con- 
tained in this issue of /nternational Conciliation. 

First, there are President Roosevelt’s message to the Congress giving 
an historical summary of United States policy in the Pacific area from 
1833 through the recent negotiations with Japan and his message on the 
state of the Union. 

Next, are the two addresses on past and coming phases of the war, 
delivered by Prime Minister Winston Churchill before the Congress of 
the United States and the Canadian Parliament on December 26 and 
30, 1941, respectively. 

Then comes the text of the momentous declaration proclaimed at 
Washington on January 2, 1942, recording the pledge of the twenty-six 
nations that have subscribed to the principles and purposes embodied in 
the Anglo-American declaration of August 14, 1941, to employ all their 
resources toward prosecution of the war against the members of the 
Tripartite Pact and its adherents. 

The concluding text is the Christmas Eve message broadcast to the 
world by Pope Pius XII, reiterating the broad principles on which the 
peace to come must be based. 


NicHotas Murray ButLer 


New York, January 12, 1942. 
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SUMMARY OF AMERICAN PAST POLICY IN THE PACIFIC 


MEsSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CoNnGrREss, DECEMBER 15! 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


On December 8, 1941, I presented to the Congress a message in person 
asking for a declaration of war as an answer to the treacherous attack 
made by Japan the previous day upon the United States. For the infor- 
mation of the Congress, and as a public record of the facts, 1 am trans- 
mitting this historical summary of the past policy of this country in 
relation to the Pacific area and of the more immediate events leading up 
to this Japanese onslaught upon our forces and territory. Attached hereto 
are the various documents and correspondence implementing this history.? 


I 


A little over a hundred years ago, in 1833, the United States entered 
into its first Far Eastern treaty, a treaty with Siam. It was a treaty pro- 
viding for peace and for dependable relationships. 

Ten years later Caleb Cushing was sent to negotiate and in 1844 there 
was concluded our first treaty with China. 

In 1853, Commodore Perry knocked on Japan’s doors. In the next few 
years those doors began to open; and Japan, which had kept itself aloof 
from the world, began to adopt what we call Western civilization. During 
those early years, the United States used every influence it could exert 
to protect Japan in her transition stage. 

With respect to the entire Pacific area, the United States has con- 
sistently urged, as it has for all other parts of the globe, the fundamental 
importance to world peace of fair and equal treatment among nations. 
Accordingly whenever there has been a tendency on the part of any other 
nation to encroach upon the independence and sovereignty of countries of 
the Far East, the United States has tried to discourage such tendency 
wherever possible. 

There was a period when this American attitude was especially im- 
portant to Japan. Ar all times it has been important to China and to 
other countries of the Far East. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the sovereignty of the Philippine 


1 Reprinted from The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 130, 


December 20, 1941. 
2 These are not included in this pamphlet; see Department of State Bulletin 


referred to in footnote one. 
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Islands passed from Spain to this country. The United States pledged 
itself to a policy toward the Philippines designed to equip them to be- 
come a free and independent nation. That pledge and that policy we have 
consistently carried out. 

At that time there was going on in China what has been called the 
“scramble for concessions.” There was even talk about a possible parti- 
tioning of China. It was then that the principle of the “open door” in 
China was laid down. In 1900, the American Government declared that 
its policy was to “seek a solution which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace to China .. . protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and international law and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 

Ever since that day, we have consistently and unfailingly advocated 
the principles of the open-door policy throughout the Far East. 

In the year 1908 the Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Japan concluded an agreement by an exchange of notes. In that 
agreement, the two governments jointly declared that they were deter- 
mined to support “by all pacific means at their disposal the independence 
and integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry of all nations in that empire”; that it was “the wish 
of the two governments to encourage the free and peaceful development 
of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean”; and that “the policy of both 
governments” was “directed to the maintenance of the existing status 
quo” in that region. 

The United States has consistently practiced the principles enunciated 
in that agreement. 

In 1921, following the close of the first World War, nine powers 
having interests in the Western Pacific met in conference in Washington. 
China, Japan, and the United States were there. One great objective 
of this conference was the maintenance of peace in the Pacific. This 
was to be achieved by reduction of armament and by regulation of compe- 
tition in the Pacific and Far Eastern areas. Several treaties and agree- 
ments were concluded at that conference. 

One of these was the Nine-Power Treaty. It contained pledges to 
respect the sovereignty of China and the principle of equal opportunity 
for the commerce and industry of all nations throughout China. 

Another was a treaty between the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan providing for limitation of naval armament. 

The course of events which have led directly to the present crisis 
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began ten years ago. For it was then, in 1931, that Japan undertook on a 
large scale its present policy of conquest in China. It began by the in- 
vasion of Manchuria, which was part of China. The Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, at once and during many months of 
continuous effort thereafter, tried to persuade Japan to stop. The United 
States supported that effort. For example, the Government of the United 
States on January 7, 1932, specifically stated in notes sent to the Japanese 
and Chinese Governments that it would not recognize any situation, 
treaty, or agreement brought about by violation of treaties. 

This barbaric aggression of Japan in Manchuria set the example and 
the pattern for the course soon to be pursued by Italy and Germany in 
Africa and in Europe. In 1933 Hitler assumed power in Germany. It 
was evident that, once rearmed, Germany would embark upon a policy 
of conquest in Europe. Italy—then still under the domination of Mussolini 
—also had resolved upon a policy of conquest in Africa and in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Through the years which followed, Germany, Italy, and Japan reached 
an understanding to time their acts of aggression to their common ad- 
vantage—and to bring about the ultimate enslavement of the rest of the 
world. 

In 1934, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs sent a friendly 
note to the United States stating that he firmly believed that no question 
existed between the two governments that was “fundamentally incapable 
of amicable solution.”” He added that Japan had “no intention whatever 
to provoke and make trouble with any other power.” Our Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, replied in kind. 

But in spite of this exchange of friendly sentiments, and almost im- 
mediately thereafter, the acts and utterances of the Japanese Government 
began to belie these assurances—at least so far as the rights and interests 
of other nations in China were concerned. 

Our Government thereupon expressed to Japan the view of the Ameri- 
can people, and of the American Government, that no nation has the right 
thus to override the rights and legitimate interests of other sovereign States. 

The structure of peace which had been founded upon the Washington 
Conference treaties began to be discarded by Japan. Indeed, in December 
of 1934, the Japanese Government gave notice of its intention to termi- 
nate the Naval Treaty of February 6, 1922, which had limited competition 
in naval armament. She thereafter intensified and multiplied her rearma- 
ment program. 
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In 1936, the Government of Japan openly associated itself with Ger- 
many by entering the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

This pact, as we all know, was nominally directed against the Soviet 
Union; but its real purpose was to form a league of fascism against the 
free world, particularly against Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. 

Following this association of Germany, Italy, and Japan, the stage 
was now set for an unlimited campaign of conquest. In July, 1937, feeling 
themselves ready, the armed forces of Japan opened new large-scale 
military operations against China. Presently, her leaders, dropping the 
mask of hypocrisy, publicly declared their intention to seize and main- 
tain for Japan a dominant position in the entire region of Eastern Asia, 
the Western Pacific, and the Southern Pacific. 

They thus accepted the German thesis that seventy or eighty million 
Germans were by race, training, ability, and might superior in every 
way to any other race in Europe—superior to about four hundred million 
other human beings in that area. And Japan, following suit, announced 
that the seventy or eighty million Japanese people were also superior to 
the seven or eight hundred million other inhabitants of the Orient— 
nearly all of whom were infinitely older and more developed in culture 
and civilization than themselves. Their conceit would make them masters 
of a region containing almost one half the population of the earth. It 
would give them complete control of vast sea lanes and trade routes of 
importance to the entire world. 

The military operations which followed in China flagrantly disregarded | 
American rights. Japanese armed forces killed Americans. They wounded { 
or abused American men, women, and children. They sank American 
vessels, including a naval vessel, the Panay. They bombed American | 
hospitals, churches, schools, and missions. They destroyed American 
property. They obstructed, and in some cases drove out, American com- 
merce. 
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In the meantime, they were inflicting incalculable damage upon China ; 
and ghastly suffering upon the Chinese people. They were inflicting whole- | 


sale injuries upon other nations, flouting all the principles of peace and | 


good will among men. 
There are attached hereto lists? of American nationals killed onl 


wounded by Japanese forces i in China since July 7, 1937; of American 


3 ‘Lists nc not published i in Bulletin from which this text is taken, but may be § 
found in H. Doc. 458, 77th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 53, 54, 63, and 72 respectively. | 
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property in China reported to have been damaged, destroyed, or seriously 
endangered by Japanese air bombing or air machine-gunning; of American 
nationals reported to have been assaulted, arbitrarily detained, or sub- 
jected to indignities; of interference with American nationals, rights, and 
interests. These lists are not complete. However, they are ample evi- 
dence of the flagrant Japanese disregard of American rights and civilized 


standards. 
II 


Meanwhile, brute conquest was on the rampage in Europe and the 
Mediterranean. 

Hitler and Mussolini embarked upon a scheme of unlimited conquest. 
Since 1935, without provocation or excuse, they have attacked, con- 
quered, and reduced to economic and political slavery some sixteen inde- 
pendent nations. The machinery set up for their unlimited conquest 
included, and still includes, not only enormous armed forces but also 
huge organizations for carrying on plots, intrigue, intimidation, propa- 
ganda, and sabotage. This machine unprecedented in size, has world-wide 
ramifications; and into them the Japanese plans and operations have been 
steadily interlocked. 

As the forces of Germany, Italy, and Japan increasingly combined 
their efforts over these years I was convinced that this combination 
would ultimately attack the United States and the Western Hemisphere, 
if it were successful in the other continents. The very existence of the 
United States as a great free people, and the free existence of the Ameri- 
can family of nations in the New World, would be a standing challenge 
to the Axis. The Axis dictators would choose their own time to make 
it clear that the United States and the New World were included in 
their scheme of destruction. 

This they did last year, in 1940, when Hitler and Mussolini concluded 
a treaty of alliance with Japan deliberately aimed at the United States. 

The strategy of Japan in the Pacific area was a faithful counterpart of 
that used by Hitler in Europe. Through infiltration, encirclement, in- 
timidation, and finally armed attack, control was extended over neighbor- 
ing peoples. Each such acquisition was a new starting point for new ag- 
gression. 


Ill 


Pursuing this policy of conquest, Japan had first worked her way into 
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and finally seized Manchuria. Next she had invaded China, and has sought } we 
for the past four and one half years to subjugate her. | of 
Passing through the China Sea close to the Philippine Islands, she then : 
invaded and took possession of Indo-China. Today the Japanese are exe | ma 
tending this conquest throughout Thailand, and seeking the occupation | fas 
of Malaya and Burma. The Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, come side 
next on the Japanese timetable; and it is probable that further down the | Tre 
Japanese page are the names of Australia, New Zealand, and all the other bet 
islands of the Pacific, including Hawaii and the great chain of the Aleutian of : 
Islands. sigt 
To the eastward of the Philippines, Japan violated the mandate under Un 
which she had received the custody of the Caroline, Marshall, and Mariana trie 
Islands after the World War by fortifying them, and not only closing in t 
them to all commerce but her own, but forbidding any foreigner even to | ( 


a 


visit them. that 

Japanese spokesmen, after their custom, cloaked these conquests with | Jap 
innocent-sounding names. They talked of the “New Order in Eastern } I 
Asia,” and then of the “‘co-prosperity sphere in Greater East Asia.” halt 
What they really intended was the enslavement of every nation which hav 
they could bring within their power and the enrichment—not of all Asia, . 


not even of the common people of Japan—but of the war lords who had | _ pea 
seized control of the Japanese State. Here, too, they were following the } ent 


Nazi pattern. I 
By this course of aggression Japan made it necessary for various coun- | of ; 
tries, including our own, to keep in the Pacific in self-defense large armed 7 


forces and a vast amount of material which might otherwise have been acct 
used against Hitler. That, of course, is exactly what Hitler wanted them | tho: 


to do. The diversion thus created by Hitler’s Japanese ally forced the | ima 
peace-loving nations to establish and maintain a huge front in the Pacific | kep 
IV , 
voc: 
Throughout this course and program of Japanese aggression, the} The 
Government of the United States consistently endeavored to persuade | 
the Government of Japan that Japan’s best interests would lie in nail of a 
taining and cultivating friendly relations with the United States and with | T 
all other countries that believe in orderly and peaceful processes. Follow: | T 
ing the outbreak of hostilities between Japan and China in 1937, this | and 
Government made known to the Japanese Government and to the Chinese | T 


Government that whenever both those governments considered it desirable { for | 
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we stood ready to exercise our good offices. During the following years 
of conflict that attitude on our part remained unchanged. 

In October, 1937, upon invitation by which the Belgian Government 
made itself the host, nineteen countries which have interests in the Far 
East, including the United States, sent representatives to Brussels to con- 
sider the situation in the Far East in conformity with the Nine-Power 
Treaty and to endeavor to bring about an adjustment of the difficulties 
between Japan and China by peaceful means. Japan and Germany only 
of all the powers invited declined to attend, Japan was itself an original 
signatory of the treaty. China, one of the signatories, and the Soviet 
Union, not a signatory, attended. After the conference opened, the coun- 
tries in attendance made further attempts to persuade Japan to participate 
in the conference. Japan again declined. 

On November 24, 1937, the conference adopted a declaration, urging 
that “hostilities be suspended and resort be had to peaceful processes.” 
Japan scorned the conference and ignored the recommendation. 

It became clear that, unless this course of affairs in the Far East was 
halted, the Pacific area was doomed to experience the same horrors which 
have devastated Europe. 

Therefore, in this year of 1941, in an endeavor to end this process by 
peaceful means while there seemed still to be a chance, the United States 
entered into discussions with Japan. 

For nine months these conversations were carried on for the purpose 
of arriving at some understanding acceptable to both countries. 

Throughout all of these conversations this Government took into 
account not only the legitimate interests of the United States but also 
those of Japan and other countries. When questions relating to the legit- 
imate rights and interests of other countries came up this Government 
kept in appropriate contact with the representatives of those countries. 

In the course of these negotiations, the United States steadfastly ad- 
vocated certain basic principles which should govern international relations. 
These were: 

The principle of inviolability of territorial integrity and sovereignty 
of all nations. 

The principle of noninterference in the internal affairs of other countries. 

The principle of equality, including equality of commercial opportunity 
and treatment. 

The principle of reliance upon international cooperation and conciliation 
for the prevention, and pacific settlement, of controversies. 
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The Japanese Government, it is true, repeatedly offered qualified } 
statements of peaceful intention. But it became clear, as each proposal 
was explored, that Japan did not intend to modify in any way her greedy tc 
designs upon the whole Pacific world. Although she continually main. , 
tained that she was promoting only the peace and greater prosperity of 
East Asia, she continued her brutal assault upon the Chinese people. St 
Nor did Japan show any inclination to renounce her unholy alliance 
with Hitlerism. 


In July of this year the Japanese Government connived with Hitler to ys 
force from the Vichy Government of France permission to place Japanese di 
armed forces in Southern Indo-China; and began sending her troops and } ha 
equipment into that area. | th 
The conversations between this Government and the Japanese Govern- UF 
ment were thereupon suspended. But during the following month, at the be 
urgent and insistent request of the Japanese Government, which again - 
made emphatic profession of peaceful intent, the conversations were re- | Pe 
sumed. ' th 
At that time the Japanese Government made the suggestion that the | 
responsible heads of the Japanese Government and of the Government of - 
the United States meet personally to discuss means for bringing about be 
an adjustment of relations between the two countries. I should have been a 
happy to travel thousands of miles to meet the Premier of Japan for that - 
purpose. But I felt it desirable, before so doing, to obtain some assurance | 8° 
: that there could be some agreement on basic principles. This Govern- a 
. re 


ment tried hard, but without success, to obtain such assurance from the 
Japanese Government. pre 


The various proposals of the Japanese Government and the attitude Gs 
taken by this Government are set forth in a document which the Secre- 
tary of State handed to the Japanese Ambassador on October 2, 1941.4 ter 


Thereafter, several formula were offered and discussed. But the me 


Japanese Government continued upon its course of war and conquest. | "8 


Finally, on November 20, 1941, the Japanese Government presented ; fav 
a new and narrow proposal® which called for supplying by the United | “ 
States to Japan of as much oil as Japan might require, for suspension of | oy 
j eit 

t 


freezing measures, and for discontinuance by the United States of aid to b 

. - *-* ' 
China. It contained, however, no provision for abandonment by Japan of | y 
her warlike operations or aims. . 
e 


4See Department of State Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 130, December 20, 1941, ; agr 


p- 537: 
5 Ibid, p. 540. 
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Such a proposal obviously offered no basis for a peaceful settlement or 
even for a temporary adjustment. The American Government, in order 
to clarify the issues, presented to the Japanese Government on November 
26 a clearcut plan for a broad but simple settlement.® 

The outline of the proposed plan for agreement between the United 
States and Japan was divided into two parts: 


In Section one there was outlined a mutual declaration of policy con- 
taining affirmations that the national policies of the two countries were 
directed toward peace throughout the Pacific area, that the two countries 
had no territorial designs or aggressive intentions in that area, and that 
they would give active support to certain fundamental principles of peace 
upon which their relations with each other and all other nations would 
be based. There was provision for mutual pledges to support and apply 
in their economic relations with each other and with other nations and 
peoples liberal economic principles, which were enumerated, based upon 
the general principle of equality of commercial opportunity and treatment. 

In Section two there were outlined proposed steps to be taken by the 
two governments. These steps envisaged a situation in which there would 
be no Japanese or other foreign armed forces in French Indo-China or in 
China. Mutual commitments were suggested along lines as follows: (a) to 
endeavor to conclude a multilateral nonaggression pact among the 
governments principally concerned in the Pacific area; (b) to endeavor to 
conclude among the principally interested governments an agreement to 
respect the territorial integrity of Indo-China and not to seek or accept 
preferential economic treatment therein; (c) not to support any govern- 
ment in China other than the National Government of the Republic of 
China, with capital temporarily at Chungking; (d) to relinquish extra- 
territorial and related rights in China and to endeavor to obtain the agree- 
ment of other governments now possessing such rights to give up those 
rights; (e) to negotiate a trade agreement based upon reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment; (f) to remove freezing restrictions imposed by 
each country on the funds of the other; (g) to agree upon a plan for the 
stabilization of the dollar-yen rate; (h) to agree that no agreement which 
either had concluded with any third power or powers shall be interpreted 
by it in a way to conflict with the fundamental purpose of this agreement; 
and (i) to use their influence to cause other governments to adhere to 
the basic political and economic principles provided for in this suggested 
agreement. 





6 Ibid, p. 540. 
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In the midst of these conversations we learned that new contingents 
of Japanese armed forces and new masses of equipment were moving 
into Indo-China. Toward the end of November these movements were 
intensified. During the first week of December new movements of 
Japanese forces made it clear that, under cover of the negotiations, attacks 
on unspecified objectives were being prepared. 

I promptly asked the Japanese Government for a frank statement of 
the reasons for increasing its forces in Indo-China. I was given an evasive 
and specious reply. Simultaneously, the Japanese operations went for- 
ward with increased tempo. 

We did not know then, as we know now, that they had ordered and 
were even then carrying out their plan for a treacherous attack upon us, 

I was determined, however, to exhaust every conceivable effort for 
peace. With this in mind, on the evening of December 6 last I addressed 
a personal message to the Emperor of Japan. 

To this Government’s proposal of November 26 the Japanese Govern- 
ment made no reply until December 7. On that day the Japanese Ambas- 
sador here and the special representative whom the Japanese Govern- 
ment had sent to the United States to assist in peaceful negotiations 
delivered a lengthy document to our Secretary of State one hour after 
the Japanese had launched a vicious attack upon American territory and 
American citizens in the Pacific. 

That document was a few minutes after its receipt aptly characterized 
by the Secretary of State as follows: 

“IT must say that in all my conversations with you [the Japanese 
Ambassador] during the last nine months I have never uttered one word 
of untruth. This is borne out absolutely by the record. In all my fifty 
years of public service I have never seen a document that was more 
crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions—infamous falsehoods 
and distortions on a scale so huge that I never imagined until today that 
any government on this planet was capable of uttering them.” 

I concur emphatically in every word of that statement. 

For the record of history, it is essential in reading this part of my 
message always to bear in mind that the actual air and submarine attack 
in the Hawaiian Islands commenced on Sunday, December 7, at 1:20 
p.m., Washington time—7: 50 a. m. Honolulu time of same day—Monday, 
December 8, 3:20 a. m., Tokyo time. 

To my message of December 6 (9 p. m. Washington time—December 
7, 11 a.m., Tokyo time) to the Emperor of Japan, invoking his coopera- 
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tion with me in further effort to preserve peace, there has finally come 
to me on December 10 (6:23 a. m., Washington time—December ro, 
8:23 p. m., Tokyo time) a reply, conveyed in a telegraphic report by 
the American Ambassador at Tokyo dated December 8, 1 p. m. (Decem- 
ber 7, 11 p. m., Washington time). 

The Ambassador reported that at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 
eighth (December 7, 5 p. m., Washington time) the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs asked him to call at his official residence; that the Foreign 
Minister handed the Ambassador a memorandum dated December 8 
(December 7, Washington time) the text of which had been transmitted 
to the Japanese Ambassador in Washington to be presented to the Ameri- 
can Government (this was the memorandum which was delivered by the 
Japanese Ambassador to the Secretary of State at 2:20 p. m. on Sunday, 
December 7 (Monday, December 8, 4:20 a. m., Tokyo time); that the 
Foreign Minister had been in touch with the Emperor; and that the 
Emperor desired that the memorandum be regarded as the Emperor’s 
reply to my message. 

Further, the Ambassador reports, the Foreign Minister made an oral 
statement. Textually, the oral statement began “His Majesty has ex- 
pressed his gratefulness and appreciation for the cordial message of the 
President.” 

The message further continued to the effect that, in regard to our 
inquiries on the subject of increase of Japanese forces in French Indo- 
China, His Majesty had commanded his government to state its views 
to the American Government. The message concluded, textually, with 
the statement: 

“Establishment of peace in the Pacific, and consequently of the world, 
has been the cherished desire of His Majesty for the realization of which 
he has hitherto made his government to continue its earnest endeavors. 
His Majesty trusts that the President is fully aware of this fact.” 

Japan’s real reply, however, made by Japan’s war lords and evidently 
formulated many days before, took the form of the attack which had 
already been made without warning upon our territories at various points 
in the Pacific. 

There is the record, for all history to read in amazement, in sorrow, 
in horror, and in disgust! 

We are now at war. We are fighting in self-defense. We are fighting 
in defense of our national existence, of our right to be secure, of our 
right to enjoy the blessings of peace. We are fighting in defense of prin- 








§2 









ciples of law and order and justice, against an effort of unprecedented 
ferocity to overthrow those principles and to impose upon humanity a 
régime of ruthless domination by unrestricted and arbitrary force. 
Other countries, too—a host of them—have declared war on Japan. 
Some of them were first attacked by Japan, as we have been. China has 
already been valiantly resisting Japan in an undeclared war forced upon | of 
her by Japan. After four and one half years of stubborn resistance, the 
Chinese now and henceforth will fight with renewed confidence and 





































confirmed assurance of victory. . 
All members of the great British Commonwealth, themselves fighting th 


heroically on many fronts against Germany and her allies, have joined 
with us in the Battle of the Pacific, as we have joined with them in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

All but three of the governments of nations overrun by German armies 
have declared war on Japan. The other three are severing relations. 

In our own hemisphere many of our sister republics have declared war 


be 
w 
on Japan, and the others have given firm expression of their solidarity | . 


ta 


with the United States. 
The following are the countries which have to date declared war against 


D 
Japan: 

Australia, Canada, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, ta 

Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, New Zealand, | 

i Panama, El Salvador, South Africa, United Kingdom, Poland. 
| These and other peace-loving countries will be fighting as are we, | . 
; first, to put an end to Japan’s program of aggression, and, second, to 
make good the right of nations and of mankind to live in peace under : 
conditions of security and justice. . 


The people of this country are totally united in their determination to 
consecrate our national strength and man power to bring conclusively to 
an end the pestilence of aggression and force which has long menaced the i 
world and which now has struck deliberately and directly at the safety I 
of the United States. 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevect. 
The White House, 
December 15, 1941. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 
ON THE STATE OF THE UNION?! 


JANUARY 6, 1942 


. Mr. Vice President, Mr. Speaker, members of the Senate and the House 


of Representatives of the United States: 

In fulfilling my duty to report on the state of the Union, I am proud 
to say to you that the spirit of the American people was never higher 
than it is today. The Union was never more closely knit together and 
this country was never more deeply determined to face the solemn tasks 
before it. 

The response of the American people has been instantaneous, and it 
will be sustained until our security is assured. 

Exactly one year ago today I said to this Congress: ““When the dic- 
tators are ready to make war upon us they will not wait for an act of 
war on our part. They, not we, will choose the time and the place and 
the method of their attack.” 

We now know their choice of the time, a peaceful December morning, 
December 7, 1941. 

We know their choice of the place, an outpost, an American outpost, 
in the Pacific. 

We know their choice of the method, the method of Hitler himself. 

Japan’s scheme of conquest goes back half a century. It is not merely 
a policy of seeking living room, it was a plan which included the sub- 
jugation of all the peoples in the Far East and in the islands of the Pacific, 
and the domination of that ocean by Japanese military and naval control 
of the western coasts of North, Central, and South America. 

The development of this ambitious conspiracy was marked by the 
war against China in 1894; the subsequent occupation of Korea; the 
war against Russia in 1904; the illegal fortification of the mandated 
Pacific islands following 1920; the seizure of Manchuria in 1931 and the 
invasion of China in 1935. 

A similar policy of criminal conquest was adopted by Italy. The Fas- 
cists first revealed their imperial designs in Libya and Tripoli. In 1935, 
they seized Abyssinia. Their goal was the domination of all North Africa, 
Egypt, part of France, and the entire Mediterranean world. 

But, the dreams of empire of the Japanese and Fascist leaders were 
modest in comparison with the gargantuan aspirations of Hitler and his 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, January 7, 1942. 
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Nazis. Even before they came to power in 1933, their plans for that 
conquest had been drawn. They provided for ultimate domination, not 
of any one section of the world but of the whole earth and all the oceans 
on it. 

When Hitler organized his Berlin-Rome- Tokyo alliance, all these plang 
of conquest became a single plan. Under this, in addition to her own 
schemes of conquest, Japan’s réle was obviously to cut off our supply of 
weapons of war to Britain and Russia and China, weapons which in- 
creasingly were speeding the day of Hitler’s doom. The act of Japan at 
Pearl Harbor was intended to stun us, to terrify us to such an extent 
that we would divert our industrial and military strength to the Pacific 
area or even to our own continental defense. 

The plan has failed in its purpose. We have not been stunned. We have 
not been terrified or confused. This very reassembling of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress today is proof of that. For the mood of quiet grim 
resolution which here prevails bodes ill for those who conspired and 
collaborated to murder world peace. 

And that mood is stronger than any mere desire for revenge. It ex- 
presses the will of the American people to make very certain that the 
world will never so suffer again. 

Admittedly, we have been faced with hard choices. It was bitter, for 
example, not to relieve the heroic and historic defenders of Wake Island. 
It was bitter for us not to be able to land a million men from a thousand 
ships in the Philippine Islands. 

But this adds only to our determination to see to it that the Stars 
and Stripes will fly again over Wake and Guam, and that the brave 
people of the Philippines will be rid of Japanese imperialism and will 
live in freedom and security and independence. 

Powerful and offensive actions must and will be taken in proper time, 
The consolidation of the United Nations’ total war effort against our 
common enemy is being achieved. 

That was and is the purpose of conferences which have been held 
during the past two weeks in Washington and Moscow and Chungking. 
This is the primary objective of the declaration of solidarity signed in 
Washington on January 1, 1942, by twenty-six nations against the Axis 
powers. 

Difficult choices may have to be made in the months to come. We do 
not shrink from such decisions. We and those united with us will make 
those decisions with courage and determination. 
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that Plans have been laid here and in the other capitals for coordinated and 

Nn, not cooperative action by all the United Nations, military action and economic 

te action. Already we have established, as you know, unified command of 
land, sea, and air forces in the Southwestern Pacific theater of war. 

> Plans There will be a continuation of conferences and consultations among 

i military staffs, so that the plans and operations of each will fit into the 


ch in- wars, each nation going its own way. These twenty-six nations are united 


ply of general strategy designed to crush the enemy. We shall not fight isolated 
pa not in spirit and determination alone but in the broad conduct of the war 
a in all its phases. 
-acific For the first time since the Japanese and the Fascists and the Nazis 
| started along that blood-stained course of conquest, they now face the 
t have fact that superior forces are assembling against them. Gone forever are 
ie the days when the aggressors could attack and destroy their victims one 
oo” by one, destroy them without unity of resistance. We of the United 
| Nations will so dispose our forces that we can strike at the common 
| enemy wherever the greatest damage can be done. 
It ex- The militarists of Berlin and Tokyo started this war, but the massed, 
at the | angered forces of common humanity will finish it. 
: Destruction of the material and spiritual centers of civilization, this 
, for has been and still is the purpose of Hitler and his Italian and Japanese 
sland. chessmen. They would wreck the power of the British Commonwealth 
use and of Russia and of China and of the Netherlands and then combine 
: their forces to achieve their ultimate goal, the conquest of the United at 
Stars States. 4 
me They know that victory for us means victory for freedom. af 
| will They know that victory for us means victory for the institution of A i 
democracy, the ideal of the family, the simple principles of common na 
“a decency and humanity. i i 
t our ri 
14h 


They know that victory for us means victory for religion. And they 
held could not tolerate that. The world is too small to provide adequate living 
ee for both Hitler and God. In proof of that, the Nazis have now 

B- announced their plan for enforcing their new German pagan religion all 
oe over the world, the plan by which the Holy Bible and the Cross of 
Ax) Mercy would be displaced by Mein Kampf and the swastika and the 
naked sword. 

Our own objectives are clear; the objective of smashing the militarism 
imposed by war lords upon their enslaved peoples; the objective of liber- 
ating the subjugated nations; the objective of establishing and securing 
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freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear everywhere in the world. 

We shall not stop short of these objectives. Nor shall we be satisfied 
merely to gain them and then call it a day. I know that I speak for the 
American people and I have good reason to believe that I speak also for 
all the other peoples that fight with us when I say that this time we are 
determined not only to win the war but also to maintain the security 
of the peace that will follow. 

But we know that modern methods of warfare make it a task not only 
of shooting and fighting but an even more urgent one of working and 
producing. 

Victory requires the actual weapons of war and the means of trans- 
porting them to a dozen points of combat. 

It will not be sufficient for us and the other United Nations to produce 
a slightly superior supply of munitions to that of Germany and Japan 
and Italy and the stolen industries in the countries which they have 
overrun. 

The superiority of the United Nations in munitions and ships must 
be overwhelming, so overwhelming that the Axis nations can never hope 
to catch up with it. 

And so in order to attain this overwhelming superiority the United 
States must build planes and tanks and guns and ships to the utmost limit 
of our national capacity. We have the ability and capacity to produce 
arms not only for our own forces but also for the armies, navies, and air 
forces fighting on our side. 

And our overwhelming superiority of armament must be adequate to 
put weapons of war at the proper time into the hands of those men in 
the conquered nations, who stand ready to seize the first opportunity to 
revolt against their German and Japanese oppressors, and against the 
traitors in their own ranks, known by the already infamous name of 
“Quislings.” And I think that it is a sad prophecy to say that as we get 
guns to the patriots in those lands they too will fire shots heard round 
the world. 

This production of ours in the United States must be raised far above 
present levels, even though it will mean the dislocation of the lives and 
occupations of millions of our own peoples. We must raise our sights all 
along the production line. Let no man say it cannot be done. It must be 
done and we have undertaken to do it. 

I have just sent a letter of directive to the appropriate departments 
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and agencies of our government, ordering that immediate steps be taken: 

First, to increase our production rate of airplanes so rapidly that in 
this year 1942 we shall produce 60,000 planes, 10,000, by the way, 
more than the goal that we set a year and a half ago. This includes 
45,000 combat planes, bombers, dive bombers, pursuit planes. The rate 
of increase will be maintained, continued, so that next year, 1943, we 
shall produce 125,000 planes, including 100,000 combat planes. 

Second, to increase our production rate of tanks so rapidly that in 
this year, 1942, we shall produce 45,000 tanks, and to continue that in- 
crease so that next year, 1943, we shall produce 75,000 tanks. 

Third, to increase our production rate of anti-aircraft guns so rapidly 
that in this year, 1942, we shall produce 20,000 of them, and to continue 
that increase so that next year, 1943, we shall produce 35,000 anti-aircraft 

ns. 

Tied fourth, to increase our production rate of merchant ships so rapidly 
that in this year, 1942, we shall build 8,000,000 deadweight tons, as 
compared with a 1941 completed production of 1,100,000. And finally, 
we shall continue that increase so that next year, 1943, we shall build, 
10,000,000 tons of shipping. 

These figures and similar figures for a multitude of other implements 
of war will give the Japanese and the Nazis a ligtle idea of just what 
they accomplished in the attack at Pearl Harbor. 

And I rather hope that all these figures which I have given will become 
common knowledge in Germany and Japan. 

Our task is hard. Our task is unprecedented and the time is short. 
We must strain every existing armament producing facility to the ut- 
most. We must convert every available plant and tool to war production. 
That goes all the way from the greatest plants to the smallest, from the 
huge automobile industry to the village machine shop. 

Production for war is based on men and women, the human hands 
and brains which collectively we call labor. Our workers stand ready 
to work long hours. To turn out more in a day’s work. To keep the 
wheels turning and the fires burning twenty-four hours a day and seven 
days a week. They realize well that on the speed and efficiency of their 
work depend the lives of their sons and brothers on the fighting front. 

Production for war is based on metals and raw materials, steel, copper, 
rubber, aluminum, zinc, tin, Greater and greater quantities of them will 
have to be diverted to war purposes. Civilian use of them will have to 
be cut further and still further and in many cases completely eliminated. 
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War costs money. So far we have hardly even begun to pay for it, 
We devoted only 15 per cent of our national income to national defense, 
As will appear in my budget message tomorrow, our war program for 
the coming fiscal year will cost $56,000,000,000, or in other words more 
than half of the estimated annual national income. That means taxes and 
bonds, and bonds and taxes. It means cutting luxuries and other nones- 
sentials. In a word, it means an all-out war by individual effort and 
family effort in a united country. 

Only this all-out scale of production will hasten the ultimate all-out 
victory. Speed will count. Lost ground can always be regained, lost time 
never. Speed will save lives, speed will save this nation, which is in 
peril, speed will save our freedom and our civilization, and slowness has 
never been an American characteristic. 

As the United States goes into its full stride, we must always be on 
guard, on guard against misconception that will arise naturally or which 
will be planted among us by our enemies. 

We must guard against complacency. We must not underrate the enemy, 
He is powerful and cunning, cruel and ruthless. He will stop at nothing 
that gives him a chance to kill and to destroy. He has trained his people 
to believe that their highest perfection is achieved by waging war. For 
many years he has prepared for this very conflict, planning and plotting 
and training and arming and fighting. We have already tasted defeat. We 
may suffer further setbacks. We must face that fact of a hard war, a long 
war, a bloody war, a costly war. 

We must, on the other hand, guard against defeatism. That has been one 
of the chief weapons of Hitler’s propaganda machine, used time and again 
with deadly results. It will not be used successfully on the American people. 

We must guard against divisions among ourselves and among all the 
other United Nations. We must be particularly vigilant against racial 
discrimination in any of its ugly forms. Hitler will try again to breed 
mistrust and suspicion between one individual and another, one group 
and another, one race and another, one government and another. He will 
try to use the same technique of falsehood and rumor-mongering with 
which he divided France from Britain. He is trying to do this even now; 
but he will find a unity, a unity of will and purpose against him which 
will persevere until the destruction of all his black designs upon the 
freedom and people of the world. 

We cannot wage this war in a defensive spirit. As our power and re- 
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sources are fully mobilized we shall carry the attack against the enemy. 
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We shall hit him, and hit him again, wherever and whenever we can reach 
him. 

We must keep him far from our shores, for we intend to bring this 
battle to him on his own home grounds. 

American armed forces must be used in any place in all the world 
where it seems advisable to engage the forces of the enemy. In some 
cases these operations will be defensive in order to protect key positions. 
In other cases these operations will be offensive in order to strike at the 
common enemy with a view to his complete encirclement and eventual 
total defeat. American armed forces will operate at many points in the 
Far East. American armed forces will be on all the oceans, helping to 
guard the essential communications which are vital to the United Nations. 

American land and air and sea forces will take positions in the British 
Isles, which constitute an essential fortress in this great world struggle. 

American armed forces will help to protect this hemisphere, and help 
also to protect bases outside of this hemisphere which could be used for 
an attack on the Americas. 

If any of our enemies from Europe or from Asia attempt long range 
raids by suicide squadrons of bombing planes, they will do so only in the 
hope of terrorizing our people and disrupting our morale. Our people are 
not afraid of that. We know that we may have to pay a heavy price for 
freedom. We will pay this price with a will. Whatever the price, it is a 
thousand times worth it. No matter what our enemies, in their desper- 
ation, may attempt to do to us, we will say, as the people of London 
have said, ‘We can take it.”” And what’s more, we can give it back, 
and we will give it back, with compound interest. 

When our enemies challenged our country to stand up and fight, they 
challenged each and every one of us, and each and every one of us has 
accepted the challenge for himself and his nation. 

There were only some four hundred United States Marines who in 
the heroic and historic defense of Wake Island inflicted such great losses 
on the enemy. Some of those men were killed in action and others are 
now prisoners of war. When the survivors of that great fight are liberated 
and restored to their homes, they will learn that a hundred and thirty 
million of their fellow citizens have been inspired to render their own 
full share of service and sacrifice. 

We can well say that our men on the fighting fronts have already 
proved that Americans today are just as rugged and just as tough as any 
of the heroes whose exploits we celebrate on the Fourth of July. 
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Many people ask “‘When will this war end?” There is only one answer 
to that. It will end just as soon as we make it end by our combined efforts, 
our combined strength, our combined determination to fight through and 
work through until the end, the end of militarism in Germany and Italy 
and Japan. Most certainly we shall not settle for less. 

This is the spirit in which discussions have been conducted during the 
visit of the British Prime Minister to Washington. Mr. Churchill and | 
understand each other, our motives and our purposes. Together during 
the past two weeks we have faced squarely the major military and 
economic problems of this greatest world war. 

All in our nation have been cheered by Mr. Churchill’s visit. We have 
been deeply stirred by his great message to us. He is welcome in our 
midst now and in days to come. And we unite in wishing him a safe 
return to his home. For we are fighting on the same side with the British 
people who fought alone the long terrible months and withstood the 
enemy with fortitude and tenacity and skill. 

We are fighting on the same side with the Russian people who have 
seen the Nazi hordes swarm up to the very gates of Moscow and who 
with almost superhuman will and courage have forced the invaders back 
into retreat. 

We are fighting on the same side as the brave people of China, those 
millions who for four and a half long years have withstood bombs and 
starvation and have whipped the invaders time and again in spite of the 
superior Japanese equipment and arms. 

Yes, we are fighting on the same side with the indomitable Dutch. 

We are fighting on the same side as all the other governments in exile 
whom Hitler and all his armies and all his Gestapo have not been able 
to conquer. 

But we of the United Nations are not making all this sacrifice of 
human effort and human lives to return to the kind of world we had 
after the last World War. We are fighting today for security and progress 


and for peace, not only for ourselves but for all men, not only for one 


generation but for all generations. We are fighting to cleanse the world 
of ancient evils, ancient ills. 

Our enemies are guided by brutal cynicism, by unholy contempt for 
the human race. We are inspired by a faith which goes back through all 
the years to the first chapter of the Book of Genesis—‘‘God created man 
in His own image.” 


We on our side are striving to be true to that divine heritage. We are | 
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fighting, as our fathers have fought, to uphold the doctrine that all men 
are equal in the sight of God. Those on the other side are striving to 
destroy this deep belief and to create a world in their own image, a 
world of tyranny and cruelty and serfdom. 

That is the conflict that day and night now pervades our lives. No 
compromise can end that conflict. There never has been and never can 
be successful compromise between good and evil. Only total victory can 
reward the champions of tolerance and decency and freedom and faith. 
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ADDRESS OF PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 
TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES! 


DECEMBER 26, 1941 










Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, I feel gratefully honored that you should have thus in- 
vited me to enter the United States Senate chamber and address the 
Representatives of both branches of Congress. 

The fact that my American forebears have for so many generations 
played their part in the life of the United States and that here I am, an 
Englishman, welcomed in your midst makes this experience one of the 
most moving and thrilling in my life, which is already long and has not 
been entirely uneventful. 

I wish indeed that my mother, whose memory I cherish across the 
veil of years, could have been here to see me. By the way, I cannot help 
reflecting that if my father had been American and my mother British, 
instead of the other way around, I might have got here on my own. 

In that case, this would not have been the first time you would have 
heard my voice. In that case I would not have needed any invitation, 
but if I had it is hardly likely that it would have been unanimous. So, 
perhaps, things are better as they are. I may confess, however, that I do 
ay not feel quite like a fish out of water in a legislative assembly where 
| i English is spoken. 

I am a child of the House of Commons. I was brought up in my father’s 
i house to believe in democracy; trust the people, that was his message. 
We I used to see him cheered at meetings and in the streets by crowds of 
’ working men way back in those aristocratic Victorian days when Disraeli 
said “The world was for the few and for the very few.” Therefore, I 
have been in full harmony with the tides which have flowed on both 
sides of the Atlantic against privileges and monopoly and I have steered 
confidently toward the Gettysburg ideal of government of the people, by 
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the people, for the people. = 

I owe my advancement entirely to the House of Commons, whose } ae 
servant I am. In my country, as in yours, public men are proud to be =e 
the servants of the State and would be ashamed to be its masters. On en 
any day, if they thought the people wanted it, the House of Commons, | (¢ 
could, by a simple vote, remove me from my office. But I am not worry- | |. 
ing about it at all. 





7g Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, December 27, 1941. 
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As a matter of fact, I am sure they will approve very highly of my 
journey here, for which I obtained the King’s permission, in order to 
meet the President of the United States, and to arrange with him for 
all that mapping of our military plans and for all those intimate meetings 
of the high officers of both countries, which are indispensable for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

I should like to say, first of all, how much I have been impressed and 
encouraged by the breadth of view and sense of proportion which I have 
found in all quarters over here to which I have had access. Anyone who 
did not understand the size and solidarity of the foundation of the United 
States might easily have expected to find an excited, disturbed, self- 
centered atmosphere, with all minds fixed upon the novel, startling, and 
painful episodes of sudden war as it hit America. 

After all, the United States has been attacked and set upon by three 
most powerfully armed dictator States, the greatest military power in 
Europe, the greatest military power in Asia—Japan, Germany, and Italy 
have all declared and are making war upon you, and the quarrel is opened, 
which can only end in their overthrow or yours. 

But, here in Washington in these memorable days, I have found an 
Olympian fortitude which, far from being based upon complacency, is 
only the mask of an inflexible purpose and the proof of a sure, well- 
grounded confidence in the final outcome. 

We in Britain had the same feeling in our darkest days. We, too, were 
sure that in the end all would be well. You do not, I am certain, under- 
rate the severity of the ordeal to which you and we have still to be sub- 
jected. The forces ranged against us are enormous. They are bitter. 
They are ruthless. The wicked men and their factions, who have launched 
their peoples on the path of war and conquest, know that they will be 
called to terrible account if they cannot beat down by force of arms the 
peoples they have assailed. 

They will stop at nothing. They have a vast accumulation of war 
weapons of all kinds. They have highly trained and disciplined armies, 
navies, and air services. They have plans and designs which have long 
been contrived and matured. They will stop at nothing that violence or 
treachery can suggest. It is quite true that on our side our resources in 
man power and materials are far greater than theirs. But only a portion 
of your resources are as yet mobilized and developed, and we both of 
us have much to learn in the cruel art of war. 

We have, therefore, without doubt, a time of tribulation before us. In 
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this same time some ground will be lost which it will be hard and costly 
to regain. Many disappointments and unpleasant surprises await us, 
Many of them will afflict us before the full marshaling of our latent 
and total power can be accomplished. 

For the best part of twenty years the youth of Britain and America 
have been taught that war was evil, which is true, and that it would 
never come again, which has been proved false. For the best part of 
twenty years the youth of Germany, of Japan and Italy have been taught 
that aggressive war is the noblest duty of the citizen and that it should 
be begun as soon as the necessary weapons and organization have been 
made. We have performed the duties and tasks of peace. They have 
plotted and planned for war. This naturally has placed us, in Britain, and 
now places you, in the United States, at a disadvantage which only time, 
courage, and untiring exertion can correct. 

We have indeed to be thankful that so much time has been granted to 
us. If Germany had tried to invade the British Isles after the French 
collapse in June, 1940, and if Japan had declared war on the British 
Empire and the United States at about the same date, no one can say 
what disasters and agonies might not have been our lot, But now at the 
end of December, 1941, our transformation from easy-going peace to 
total war efficiency has made very great progress. 

The broad flow of munitions in Great Britain has already begun. Im- 
mense strides have been made in the conversion of American industry 
to military purposes, and now that the United States is at war, it is 
possible for orders to be given every day which in a year or eighteen 
months hence will produce results in war power beyond anything which 
has been seen or foreseen in the dictator States. 

Provided that every effort is made, that nothing is kept back, that the 
whole man power, brain power, virility, valor, and civic virtue of the 
English-speaking world, with all its galaxy of loyal, friendly, or associ- 
ated communities and States, provided that it is bent unremittingly to 
the simple but supreme task, I think it would be reasonable to hope 
that the end of 1942 will see us quite definitely in a better position than 
we are now. And that the year 1943 will enable us to assume the initiative 
upon an ample scale. Some people may be startled or momentarily de- 
pressed when, like your President, I speak of a long and a hard war. 

Our peoples would rather know the truth, somber though it be. And 
after all, when we are doing the noblest work in the world, not only 
defending our hearths and homes but the cause of freedom in every land, 
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the question of whether deliverance comes in 1942 or 1943 or 1944 falls 
jnto its proper place in the grand proportions in human history. 

Sure I am that this day now we are the masters of our fate, that the 
task which has been set us is not above our strength, that its pangs and 
toils are not beyond our endurance. As long as we have faith in our 
cause and unconquerable will power, salvation will not be denied us. 

In the words of the Psalmist: “He shall not be afraid of evil tidings, 
his heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.” 

Not all the tidings will be evil. On the contrary, mighty strokes of 
war have already been dealt against the enemy—the glorious defense of 
their native soil by the Russian armies and people. Wounds have been 
inflicted upon the Nazi tyranny and system which have bitten deep and 
will fester and inflame not only in the Nazi body but in the Nazi mind. 

The boastful Mussolini has crumpled already. He is now but a lackey 
and a serf, the merest utensil of his master’s will. He has inflicted great 
suffering and wrong upon his own industrious people. He has been 
stripped of all his African empire, Abyssinia has been liberated. Our 
armies of the East, which were so weak and ill-equipped at the moment 
of French desertion, now control all the regions from Teheran to Bengazi 
and from Aleppo and Cyprus to the sources of the Nile. 

For many months we devoted ourselves to preparing to take the offen- 
sive in Libya. The very considerable battle which has been proceeding 
there for the last six weeks in the desert has been most fiercely fought 
on both sides. Owing to the difficulties of supply upon the desert flank 
we were never able to bring numerically equal forces to bear upon the 
enemy. Therefore we had to rely upon a superiority in the numbers and 
qualities of tanks and aircraft, British and American. 

For the first time, aided by these—for the first time we have fought 
the enemy with equal weapons. For the first time we have made the 
Hun feel the sharp edge of those tools with which he has enslaved Europe. 
The armed forces of the enemy in Cyrenaica amounted to about 150,000 
men, of whom a third were Germans. General Auchinleck set out to 
destroy totally that armed force, and I have every reason to believe that 
his aim will be fully accomplished. 

I am so glad to be able to place before you, members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives, at this moment when you are en- 
tering the war, the proof that, with proper weapons and proper organi- 
zation, we are able to beat the life out of the savage Nazi. What Hitlerism 
is suffering in Libya is only a sample and a foretaste of what we have 
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got to give him and his accomplices wherever this war should lead us in 
every quarter of the globe. 

There are good tidings also from blue water. The lifeline of supplies 
which joins our two nations across the ocean, without which all would 
fail—that lifeline is flowing steadily and freely in spite of all that the 
enemy can do. It is a fact that the British Empire, which many thought 
eighteen months ago was broken and ruined, is now incomparably stronger 
and is growing stronger with every month. 

Lastly, if you will forgive me for saying it, to me the best tidings of 
all, the United States, united as never before, has drawn the sword for 
freedom and cast away the scabbard. 

All these tremendous steps have led the subjugated peoples of Europe 
to lift up their heads again in hope. They have put aside forever the 
shameful temptation of resigning themselves to the conqueror’s will. Hope 
has returned to the hearts of scores of millions of men and women, and 
with that hope there burns a flame of anger against the brutal, corrupt 
invader. And still more fiercely burn the fires of hatred and contempt 
for the filthy Quislings whom he has suborned. 

In a dozen famous ancient States, now prostrate under the Nazi yoke, 
the masses of the people—all classes and creeds—await the hour of 
liberation. when they, too, will once again be able to play their part and 
strike their blows like men. That hour will strike and its solemn peal 
will proclaim that night is past and that the dawn has come. 

The onslaught upon us, so long and so secretly planned by Japan, has 
presented both our countries with grievous problems for which we could 
not be fully prepared. If people ask me, as they have a right to ask me 
in England, “Why is it that you have not got an ample equipment of 
modern aircraft and army weapons of all kinds in Malaya and in the 
East Indies?” I can only point to the victory General Auchinleck has 

gained in the Libyan campaign. Had we diverted and dispersed our 
gradually growing resources between Libya and Malaya, we should have 
been found wanting in both theaters. 

If the United States has been found at a disadvantage at various points 
in the Pacific Ocean, we know well that that is to no small extent be- 
cause of the aid which you have been giving to us in munitions for the 
defense of the British Isles, and for the Libyan campaign, and above all, 
because of your help in the Battle of the Atlantic, upon which all depends 
and which has in consequence been successfully and prosperously main- 
tained. 
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Of course, it would have been much better, I freely admit, if we had 
had enough resources of all kinds to be at full strength at all threatened 
points, but considering how slowly and reluctantly we brought ourselves 
to large-scale preparations, and how long these preparations take, we 
had no right to expect to be in such a fortunate position. 

The choice of how to dispose of our hitherto limited resources had 
to be made by Britain in time of war and by the United States in time 
of peace. And I believe that history will pronounce that upon the whole, 
and it is upon the whole that these matters must be judged, that the 
choice made was right. 

Now that we are together, now that we are linked in a righteous 
comradeship of arms, now that our two considerable nations, each in 
perfect unity, have joined all their life energies in a common resolve, a 
new scene opens upon which a steady light will glow and brighten. 

Many people have been astonished that Japan should, in a single day, 
have plunged into war against the United States and the British Empire. 
We all wonder why, if this dark design, with its laborious and intricate 
preparations, had been so long filling their secret minds, they did not 
choose our moment of weakness eighteen months ago. 

Viewed quite dispassionately, in spite of the losses we have suffered 
and the further punishment we shall have to take, it certainly appears an 
irrational act. It is, of course, only prudent to assume that they have 
made very careful calculations, and think they see their way through. 

Nevertheless, there may be another explanation. We know that for 
many years past the policy of Japan has been dominated by secret societies 
of subalterns and junior officers of the army and navy who have enforced 
their will upon successive Japanese cabinets and parliaments by the assas- 
sination of any Japanese statesman who opposed or who did not sufficiently 
further their aggressive policies. It may be that these societies, dazzled 
and dizzy with their own schemes of aggression and the prospect of 
early victory, have forced their country against its better judgment into 
war. They have certainly embarked upon a very considerable undertaking. 

After the outrages they have committed upon us at Pearl Harbor, in 
the Pacific Islands, in the Philippines, in Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies they must now know that the stakes for which they have decided 
to play are mortal. When we look at the resources of the United States 
and the British Empire, compared to those of Japan, when we remember 
those of China, which have so long valiantly withstood invasion and 
tyranny, and when also we observe the Russian menace which hangs 
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over Japan, it becomes still more difficult to reconcile Japanese action 
with prudence or even with sanity. 

What kind of a people do they think we are? Is it possible that they 
do not realize that we shall never cease to persevere against them until 
they have been taught a lesson which they and the world will never 
forget? 

Members of the Senate and members of the House of Representatives, 
I will turn for one moment more from the turmoil and convulsions of 
the present to the broader spaces of the future. 

Here we are together facing a group of mighty foes who seek our 
ruin. Here we are together defending all that to free men is dear. 

Twice in a single generation the catastrophe of world war has fallen 
upon us. Twice in our lifetime has the long arm of fate reached out across 
the oceans to bring the United States into the forefront of the battle, 
If we had kept together after the last war, if we had taken common 
measures for our safety, this renewal of the curse need never have fallen 
upon us. 

Do we not owe it to ourselves, to our children, to tormented mankind, 
to make sure that these catastrophes do not engulf us for the third time? 


It has been proved that pestilences may break out in the Old World | 


which carry their destructive ravages into the New World from which, 
once they are afoot, the New World cannot escape. 

Duty and prudence alike command, first, that the germ centers of 
hatred and revenge should be constantly and vigilantly curbed and treated 
in good time and that an adequate organization should be set up to make 
sure that the pestilence can be controlled at its earliest beginning before 
it spreads and rages throughout the entire earth. 

Five or six years ago it would have been easy without shedding a drop 
of blood for the United States and Great Britain to have insisted on the 
fulfilment of the disarmament clauses of the treaties which Germany 
signed after the Great War. 

And that also would have been the opportunity for assuring to the 
Germans those materials, those raw materials, which we declared in the 
Atlantic Charter should not be denied to any nation, victor or vanquished. 

The chance has passed. It is gone. Prodigious hammer strokes have 
been needed to bring us together today. 

If you will allow me to use other language I will say that he must 
indeed have a blind soul who cannot see that some great purpose and 
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design is being worked out here below, of which we have the honor to 
be the faithful servants. 
It is not given to us to peer into the mysteries of the future. Still I 
avow my hope and faith, sure and inviolate, that in the days to come the 
British and American people will for their own safety and for the good 
, of all walk together in majesty, in justice, and in peace. 
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ADDRESS OF PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 
TO THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT! 


DECEMBER 30, 1941 


Mr. Speaker, members of the Senate, and members of the House of 
Commons: 


It gives me the feeling of pride and encouragement that I find myself 
here in the House of Commons of Canada invited to address the Parlia- 
ment of the senior Dominion of the Crown. 

I am very glad to see again my own friend, Mr. Mackenzie King, for 
fifteen out of twenty years your Prime Minister; and I thank him for 
the all too complimentary terms in which he has referred to myself. 

I bring you, Mr. Speaker, the assurance of good will and affection 
from everyone in the Motherland. We are most grateful for all you have 
done in the common cause and we know that you are resolved to do 
whatever more is possible as the need arises and as opportunity serves, 

Canada, Sir, occupies a unique position in the British Empire because 
of its unbreakable ties with Britain and its ever-growing friendship and 
intimate association with the United States. Canada is a potent magnet 
drawing together those in the New World and in the Old and our fortunes 
are now united in a deadly struggle for life and honor against the com- 
mon foe. 

The contribution of Canada to the imperial war effort in troops, in 
ships, in aircraft, in food, and in finance has been magnificent. The 
Canadian Army now stationed in England has chafed not to have been 
in contact with the enemy. But I am here to tell you that it has stood 
and still stands in the key position to strike at the invader should he 
land upon our shores. 

In a few months, when the invasion season returns, the Canadian army 
may be engaged in one of the most frightful battles the world has ever 
seen. On the other hand, their presence may help to deter the enemy 
from attempting to fight such a battle on British soil. 

Although, Sir, the long routine of training and preparation is un- 
doubtedly trying to men who left prosperous farms and businesses or 
other responsible civil work inspired by an eager and ardent desire to | 
fight the enemy; although this is trying to high mental temperaments, | 
the value of the service rendered is unquestionable and the peculiar kind 


ne Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, December 31, 1941. 
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of self-sacrifice involved will, I am sure, be cheerfully or at best patiently 
endured. 

Sir, the Canadian Government has imposed no limitations upon the 
use of the Canadian Army, whether upon the Continent of Europe or 
elsewhere; and I think it extremely unlikely that this war will end 
without the Canadian Army coming to close quarters with the Germans 
as their fathers did at Ypres, on the Somme, or on the Vimy Ridge. 

Already at Hongkong, that beautiful colony which the industry and 
mercantile enterprise of Britain had raised from a desert isle and made 
the greatest port of shipping in the whole world; at Hongkong, that 
colony wrested from us for a time, until we reach the peace table by 
overwhelming the power of the home forces of Japan to which it lay in 
proximity; at Hongkong, Canadian soldiers of the Royal Rifles of Canada 
and the Winnipeg Grenadiers and those brave officers whose loss we 
mourn have played a valuable part in gaining precious days and have 
crowned with honor, with military honor, the reputation of their native 
land. 

Another major contribution made by Canada to the imperial war effort 
is the wonderful and gigantic empire training scheme for pilots for the 
Royal and Imperial Air Forces. This has now been, as you know well, 
in full career for nearly two years under conditions free from all inter- 
ference by the enemy. 

The daring youth of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
together with many thousands from the homeland, are perfecting their 
training, under the best conditions. And we have been assisted on a large 
scale by the United States, many of whose training facilities have been 
placed at our disposal. 

This scheme will provide us in 1942 and 1943 with the highest class 
of trained pilots, observers, and air gunners in the numbers necessary to 
man the enormous flow of aircraft which the factories of Britain, of the 
Empire, and of the United States are and will be producing. 

I could, Sir, speak also on the naval production of corvettes and, above 
all, of merchant ships which is proceeding on a scale almost equal to the 
building of the United Kingdom, all of which Canada has set on foot. 

I can speak of many other activities, of tanks, of the special forms of 
modern high velocity cannon; of the great supplies of raw materials and 
many other elements essential to our war effort on which your labors 
are ceaselessly and tirelessly engaged. 

But I must not let my address to you become a catalog. Now I turn 
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to less technical fields of thought. Sir, we did not make this war, we 
did not seek it, we did all we could to avoid it, we did too much to avoid 
it. 

We went so far in trying to avoid it as to be almost destroyed by it 
when it broke upon us. But that dangerous corner has been turned and 
in every month and every year that passes we shall confront the evildoers 
with weapons as plentiful, as sharp, and as destructive as those with 
which they have sought to establish their hateful domination. 

Now I should like to point out to you, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
not at any time asked for any mitigation in the fury or malice of the 
enemy. The peoples of the British Empire may love peace—they do not 


seek the lands or wealth of any country. But they are a tough and hardy | 


lot who have not journeyed all this way across the centuries, across the 
oceans, across the mountains, across the prairies, because we are made 
of sugar candy. 

Look at the Londoners, the Cockneys, look how they stood up so 
grim and gay with their cry “We can take it,”’ and their wartime mood, 
“‘What’s good enough for anybody is good enough for us.” 

We've not asked that the rules of the game should be modified. We 
shall never descend to the German and Japanese level, but if anybody 
likes to play rough we can play rough, too. 

Hitler and his Nazi gang have sown the wind—let them reap the 
whirlwind. Neither the length of the struggle, nor any form of severity 
which it may assume, will make us weary or will make us quit. 

I’ve been all this week with the President of the United States, that 
great man whom destiny has marked for this climax of human fortune, 
We've been concerting the united pacts and resolves of more than thirty 
States and nations to fight on in unity together, and in fidelity, one with 
another without any thought except the total and final extirpation of the 
Hitler tyranny, of the Japanese frenzy, and the Mussolini flop. 

There will be no halting or half measure. There will be no compromise 
or parley. These gangs of bandits have sought to darken the light of 
the world, have sought to stand between the common people of all the 
lands, and thence march forward into their inheritance. They shall them- 
selves be cast into the pits of death and shame, and only when the earth | 
has been cleansed and purged of their crime and of their villainy will | 
we turn from the task which they have forced upon us—the task which | 
we were reluctant to undertake but which we shall now most faithfully | 
and punctiliously discharge. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is no time, according to my sense of proportion— 


‘ar, we 
© avoid | this is no time to speak of the hopes of the future, or of the broader 
| world which lies beyond our struggles and our victory. We have to win 
d by ir | that world for our children. We have to win it by our sacrifices. We have 
ed and not won it yet. The crisis is upon us. The power of the enemy is immense. 
‘ildoers | If we were in any way to underrate the strength, the resources, or 
¢ with | the ruthlessness, the savagery of that enemy, we should jeopardize not 
only our lives, for they will be offered freely, but the cause of human 
e have | freedom and progress to which we have vowed ourselves and all we have. 
of the We cannot, Sir, for a moment, afford to relax. On the contrary, we 
do not | must drive ourselves forward with unrelenting zeal. In this strange, 
hardy terrible world war there is a place for everyone—man and woman, old 
oss the | and young, hale and halt, service in a thousand forms is open. 
> made | There is no room now for the dilettante, for the weakling, for the 
| shirker or the sluggard. The mine, the factory, the dockyard, the salt 
up $0 | sea waves, the fields to till, the home, the hospital, the chair of the 
mood, } scientist, the pulpit of the preacher—from the highest to the humblest 
| task, all are of equal honor, all have their part to play. 
d. We / The enemies ranged against us, massed and combined against us, have 
'y body | asked for total war. Let us make sure they get it. 

That grand old minstrel, Harry Lauder—Sir Harry Lauder, in fact— 
ap the | and no honor was better deserved—had a song in the last war which 
verity | began: 

| “If we all look back to the history of the past, we can just tell where 
s, that | we are.” 
rtune, Let us then look back. Sir, we plunged into this war, all unprepared, 
thirty } because we had pledged our word to stand by the side of Poland, which 
= with | Hitler had feloniously invaded and in spite of their gallant resistance had 
of the | soon struck down. 

. There followed that astonishing seven months which was called on 

omise | this side of the Atlantic the “phoney war.” 
tht of Suddenly the explosion of pent-up German strength and preparation 
Il the | burst upon Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. All these absolutely 
them- | blameless neutrals, to most of whom Germany up to the last moment 
earth | was giving every kind of guarantee and assurance, were overrun and 
, will | trampled on. The hideous massacre of Rotterdam, where thirty thousand 
which | people perished, showed the ferocious barbarism in which the German 
ifully | Air Force revels. When entering Warsaw, and later in Belgrade, it was 


able to bomb practically undefended cities. 
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On top of all this came the great French catastrophe. The French 
Army collapsed and the French nation was dashed into what events 
hence have proved so far, irretrievable confusion. 

The French Government had at their own suggestion solemnly bound 


themselves with us not to make a separate peace. It was their duty and | 


it was also their interest to go to North Africa, where they would have 
been at the head of the French Empire. 

In Africa, with our aid, they would have had overwhelming sea power; 
they would have had the recognition of the United States and the use 
of all the gold they have lodged beyond the seas. 

If they had done this, Italy might have been driven out of the war 


before the end of 1940 and France would have held her place as a nation | 


in the councils of the Allies and at the conference table of the victors. 

But their generals misled them. When I warned them that Britain 
would fight on alone—whatever they did—their generals told their Prime 
Minister and his divided Cabinet “In three weeks England will have her 
neck wrung like a chicken.” 

Some chicken! 

Some neck! 

What a contrast, Sir, has been the behavior of the valiant, stout-hearted 
Dutch, who still stand forth as a strong, living partner in the struggle. 
Their venerated Queen and government are in England. Their Princess 
and her children have found asylum and protection here in your midst. 

But the Dutch nation are defending their empire with dogged courage 
and tenacity by land and sea and in the air. Their submarines are in- 
flicting a heavy daily toll upon the Japanese robbers who have come 
across the seas to steal the wealth of the East Indies and ravage and 
exploit its fertility and its civilization. 

The British Empire and the United States are going to the aid of the 
Dutch. We are going to fight out this new war against Japan together; 
we have suffered together and we shall conquer together. 

But the men of Bordeaux, the men of Vichy, they would do nothing 
like this. They lay prostrate at the foot of the conqueror. They fawned 
upon him. What have they got out of it? The fragment of France which : 
was left to them is just as powerless, just as hungry as, and even more | 
miserable, because more divided, than the occupied regions themselves, | 

Hitler plays from day to day a cat and mouse game with these tor- 
mented men. One day he will charge them a little less for holding their 
countrymen down. Another day he will let out a few thousand broken 
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prisoners of war from the million and a half or million and three quarters 
he has collected. Or again, he will shoot a hundred French hostages to 
give them a taste of the lash. 

And on those blows and favors, the Vichy Government has been con- 
tent to live from day to day, but even this will not go on indefinitely. 
At any moment, it may suit Hitler’s plans to brush them away. Their 
only guarantee is Hitler’s good faith which, as everyone knows, biteth 
like the adder and stingeth like the asp. 

Some Frenchmen there were who would not bow their knees and who, 
like their General De Gaulle, have continued to fight at the side of the 
Allies. They have been condemned to death by the men of Vichy but 
their names will be held and are being held in increasing respect by nine 


| Frenchmen out of every ten throughout the once happy, smiling land of 


France. 
But now, Sir, strong forces are at hand; the tide has turned against 


the Hun. Britain, which the men of Bordeaux thought and then hoped 
would soon be finished; Britain, with her empire around her, carried 
the weight of the war alone for a whole long year through the darkest 
part of the valley. 

She is growing stronger every day. You can feel it. You can see it 
here in Canada. Anyone who has the slightest knowledge of our affairs 
is aware that very soon we shall be superior in every form of equipment, 
to those who have taken us at the disadvantage of being but half armed. 
The Russian armies, under their warrior leader, Joseph Stalin, are wag- 
ing furious war with increasing success along a thousand-mile front of 
their invaded country. 

General Auchinleck at the head of a British South African, New 
Zealand, and Indian Army, is striking down and mopping up the German 
and Italian forces who had attempted the invasion of Egypt. Not only, 
Sir, are they being mopped up in the desert, but great numbers of them 
have been drowned on the way there by the British submarines and the 
Royal Air Force, in which Australian squadrons play their part. 

As I speak this afternoon, an important battle is being fought around 
Agedabia. We must not attempt to prophesy its results, but I have good 
confidence. Sir, all this fighting in Libya proves that when our men have 
equal weapons in their hands and proper support from the air, they are 
more than a match for the Nazi hordes. 

In Libya as in Russia, events of great importance and of most hopeful 
import have taken place but, greatest of all, the mighty Republic of the 
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United States has entered the conflict and entered it in a manner which 
shows that for her there can be no withdrawal except by death or victory, 

Et partout dans la France occupée et inoccupée, car leur sort est égal, 
les honnétes gens, le grand peuple, la nation frangaise, se redressent, 


L’espoir se rallume dans les coeurs d’une race guerriére, méme désarmée, | 


berceau de la liberté revolutionnaire, et terrible aux vainqueurs. 

Partout on voit le point du jour et la lumiére grandit, rougeatre mais claire, 

Nous ne perdrons jamais la confiance que la France jouera le réle des 
hommes libres et qu’elle reprendra, par des voies dures, sa place dans 
la grande compagnie des nations libératrices et victorieuses. 

Ici, au Canada, ou la langue frangaise est honorée et parlée, nous nous 
tenons préts et armés pour aider et pour saluer cette résurrection nationale? 

Now, Sir, that the whole of the North American Continent is becoming 
one gigantic arsenal and armed camp; now that the immense reserve 
power of Russia is gradually becoming manifest; now that the long 
suffering, unconquerable China sees help approaching; now that the out- 
raged and subjugated nations can see daylight at the end of the tunnel, it 
is permissible to take a broad forward view of the war. 

Sir, we may observe three main periods or phases in the struggle that 
lies before us. First, there is the period of consolidation, of combination, 
and of final preparation. In this period, which will certainly be marked 
by much heavy fighting, we shall still be gathering our strength, resisting 
the assaults of the enemy, and acquiring the necessary overwhelming air 
superiority, and shipping tonnage to give our armies the power to traverse, 
in whatever numbers may be necessary, the seas and oceans which, 
except in the case of Russia, separate us all from our foes. 

It is only when the vast shipbuilding program, on which the United 
States has already made so much progress and which you are powerfully 
aiding, comes into full flood that we shall be able to bring the whole 


2 An official translation of the French passage follows: 

And everywhere in occupied or unoccupied France, their lot being the 
same, the decent portion of that great people, the French nation, are raising 
their heads again. Hope is revived in the hearts of a warlike but disarmed 
race, cradle of revolutionary liberties and scourge of conquerors. 

Everywhere breaks the dawn and the light spreads, reddish but bright. 

We shall ever be confident that France will play the part of free men and 
that she will regain, after many tribulations, a place among the great victorious 
and liberating nations. 

Here in Canada, where the French language is cherished and spoken, we 
stand ready and armed to help and welcome this national resurrection. 
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force of our manhood and of our modern scientific equipment to bear 
upon the enemy. How long this period will take depends upon the ve- 
hemence of the effort put into production in all our war industries and 
shipyards. 

The second phase, Sir, which will then open, may be called the phase 
of liberation. During this phase we must look to the recovery of the 
territories which have been lost or which may yet be lost and also we 
must look to the revolt of the conquered peoples from the moment that 
the rescuing and liberating armies and air forces appear in strength within 
their bounds. 

For this purpose, it is imperative that no nation or region overrun, 
that no government or State which has been conquered, should relax its 
moral and physical efforts and preparation for the day of deliverance. 
The invaders, be they Germans or Japanese, must everywhere be re- 
garded as infected persons, to be shunned and isolated as far as possible. 

Where active resistance is impossible, passive resistance must be 
maintained. The invaders and tyrants must be made to feel that their 
fleeting triumphs will have a terrible reckoning, and that they are hunted 
men, and that they are courting doom. Particular punishment will be 
reserved for the Quislings and traitors who make themselves the tools 
of the enemy. They will be handed over to the judgment of their fellow 
countrymen. 

Sir, there is a third phase which must also be contemplated, namely 
the assault upon the citadels and homelands of the guilty powers, both 
in Europe and in Asia. 

Thus I endeavor in a few words to cast some forward light upon the 
dark, inscrutable mysteries of the future. But in thus forecasting the course 
along which we should seek to advance, we must never forget that the 
power of the enemy and the action of the enemy may at every stage 
affect our fortunes. 

Moreover, Sir, you will notice that I have not attempted to assign 
any time limit to the various stages; these time limits depend upon our 
exertions and upon our achievements and on the hazardous and uncertain 
course of the war. Nevertheless, I feel it is right at this moment to make 
it clear that while an ever-increasing bombing offensive against Germany 
will remain one of the principal methods by which we hope to bring the 
war to an end, it is by no means the only method which our growing 
strength now enables us to take into account. 

Evidently the most strenuous exertions must be made by all. As to 
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the form which these exertions take, that is for each partner in the grand 
alliance to judge for himself, in consultation with others and in harmony 
with the general scheme. 

Let us then, Sir, address ourselves to our task, not in any way under. 
rating its tremendous difficulties and perils, but in good heart and sober 


confidence, resolve that, whatever the cost, whatever the sufferings, we 
shall stand by one another, true and faithful comrades and do our duty, | 


God helping us to the end. 
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THE TWENTY-SIX NATION AGREEMENT! 


PROCLAIMED AT WASHINGTON, JANUARY 2, 1942 


Declaration by United Nations: 


A joint declaration by the United States of America, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 

The governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles 
embodied in the joint declaration of the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the 
Atlantic Charter, 

Being convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential 
to defend life, liberty, independence, and religious freedom, and to pre- 
serve human rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
lands, and that they are now engaged in a common struggle against 
savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world, Declare: 

(1) Each government pledges itself to employ its full resources, mili- 
tary or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact and its 
adherents with which such government is at war. 

(2) Each government pledges itself to cooperate with the governments 
signatory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which 
are, or which may be, rendering material assistance and contributions in 
the struggle for victory over Hitlerism. 


Done at Washington, 

January First, 1942. 

The United States of America, by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by Winston 
Churchill. 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 132, January 
3, 1942. 
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On behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Maxim Litvinoff, Ambassador. 

National Government of the Republic of China, Tse Vung Soong, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, by R. G. Casey. 

The Kingdom of Belgium, by Cte. R. v. d. Straten. 

Canada, by Leighton McCarthy. 

The Republic of Costa Rica, by Luis Fernandez. 

The Republic of Cuba, by Aurelio F, Concheso. 

Czecho-Slovak Republic, by V. S. Hurban. 

The Dominican Republic, by J. M. Troncoso. 

The Republic of El Salvador, by C. A. Alfaro. 

The Kingdom of Greece, by Cimon P. Diamantopoulos. 

The Republic of Guatemala, by Enrique Lépez-Herrarte. 

La Republique d’Haiti, par Fernand Dennis. 

The Republic of Honduras, by Julian R. Caceres. 

India, Girja Shankar Bajpai. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, by Hugues le Gallais. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, A. Loudon 

Signed on behalf of the Government of the Dominion of New Zealand, 
by Frank Langstone. 

The Republic of Nicaragua, by Léon DeBayle. 

The Kingdom of Norway, by W. Munthe de Morgenstierne. 

The Republic of Panama, by Jaen Guardia. 

The Republic of Poland, by Jan Ciechanowski. 

The Union of South Africa, by Ralph W. Close. 

The Kingdom of Yugoslavia, by Constantin A. Fotitch. 
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CHRISTMAS MESSAGE OF POPE PIUS XII! 


DECEMBER 24, 1941 


In the dawning light of the Holy Feast of the Nativity of Our Divine 
Saviour, an occasion anticipated always with a lively sense of pride and 
penetrating joy, as men again prepare to bow down and kneel in adoration 
before the ineffable mystery of the merciful bounty of God, who in His 
infinite charity wished to offer to humanity as His greatest and most 
august gift His only begotten son, our heart goes out to you, beloved 
sons and daughters in every corner of the earth, and our thoughts, while 
not abandoning this world, are raised above it to penetrate the heavenly 
realms. 

The star which served as the guiding light to the cradle of the new- 
born Redeemer even after twenty centuries is still marvelously resplend- 
ent in the skies of Christianity. 

The Gentiles raged and the nations met together against the Lord and 
against His guidance. 


Star of Comfort and Hope 


In the face of human strifes and tempests the light of that star has 
never faded. It is not fading now and it will never fade. To it belongs 
the past, present, and future. That shining light has admonished us never 
to despair. It shines on people even when on the earth, as in an ocean 
raging in a storm, there is an intensification of those sinister whirlwinds 
which are the source and origin of widespread carnage and misery. 

Its light is the light of comfort, of hope, of immovable faith of life 
and of certainty in the ultimate triumph of the Redeemer which will 
overflow as a torrent of salvation for the interior peace and glory of all 
those who, raised to the supernatural order of grace, will have received 
the power of becoming children of God because they are born of God. 

We, therefore, who in these bitter times of warring upheaval are tor- 
tured by your tortures and sorrowed by your sorrows, we who live 
with you under the awful incubus of a scourge which is tearing at hu- 
manity for still a third year, wish to speak to you from our paternal 
heart on this vigil of the solemn feast of Christmas to exhort you to re- 
main always strong in your faith and to share with you the comfort of 
that very real, superabundant and elevating hope and certainty which 
radiates from the crib of the new-born Saviour. 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, December 25, 1941. 
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Humanity Rending Itself 


Indeed, Beloved Children, if our eyes were to be no longer focused 
about material and carnal things they would scarcely find any reason 
for comfort. True, the bells ring out their joyous message of Christmas, 
The churches and oratories are alight, religious chants brighten men’s 
spirits; all is festal and decorative in the sacred temples, but humanity 
goes on tearing itself to pieces in a war of extermination. 

In the sacred ceremonies of this holy season the church echoes the 
beautiful antiphon “Rex pacificus magnificatus est cuix vultum desiderat 
universa terra”—“the King of Peace upon whose countenance all men 
desire to gaze has been glorified” —the first antiphon of the vespers of 
the Feast of the Nativity. 

But this resounds in strident contrast with the events about us, whose 
roar over hill and dale creates a terrifying fracas, devastating lands and 
homes over wide areas and throwing millions of men and their families 
into unhappiness, misery, and death. 

To be sure, there are many admirable demonstrations of indomitable 
valor in the defense of rights and of native soil, of serenity in the sorrow 
of souls living through holocaustal flames for the triumph of truth and 
justice. But it is indeed with a depressing anguish that we recall and, as 
if in a dream, look upon the terrible armed and bloody conflict which 
has marked this year now drawing to a close, upon the unhappy lot of 
the wounded and of the prisoners of war, upon the corporal and spiritual 
sufferings, the carnage, the destruction and ruin which aerial warfare 
leaves in its wake in large and populous cities and in vast industrial 
centers. 


Nations’ Resources Depleted 


It is with that same anguish that we look upon the depleted resources 
of nations and upon the millions of people who are being hurled into a 
state of misery and total exhaustion by this ruthless conflict and by its 
brutal violence. 

And while the strength and health of a great part of youth which was 
in the process of maturing are being weakened through the privations 
imposed by the present scourge, the war expenditures and debts are 
rising to levels never dreamed of before. 

Such large-scale disbursements, giving rise as they must to a contraction 
of the forces of production in the civil and social field, cannot but be the 
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basis for serious anxiety on the part of those who turn their thoughts 
with preoccupation toward the future. 

The very idea of force stifles and perverts the rule of law, offers the 
possibility and free opportunity to individuals and to social or political 
groups to violate the property and the rights of others and permits all 
the other destructive forces to upset and agitate the civil atmosphere until 
it becomes a raging tempest, and you shall see the notions of good and 
evil, or right and injustice, lose their well-defined outlines, become blunted 
and confused and finally threaten to disappear. 

Those who, by virtue of the Pastoral Ministry, are enabled to pene- 
trate the depths of men’s hearts, know and see what an accumulation 
of sorrows and unspeakable anxieties take root in many souls and diminish 
therein the longing for the enjoyment of labor and life; sorrows and 
anxieties which suffocate men’s spirits and render them silent and indo- 
lent, suspecting, and almost devoid of hope in the face of the events and 
requirements of the times. 


No Visible Road to Accord 


These are anxieties of the soul which no one may take lightly if he 
has at heart the genuine good of peoples and desires to promote a return 
in the near future to normal and ordered conditions of life and action. 
Faced with this view of the present, men sense a feeling of bitter disap- 
pointment which has invaded their very hearts, especially since there 
appears today to be no open road to agreement between the belligerent 
parties whose reciprocal war aims and programs would seem to be 
irreconcilable. 

When the causes of the present calamities are examined, causes which 
leave mankind perplexed, the opinion is frequently ventured that Christi- 
anity has failed in its mission. Whence comes such an accusation and 
by whom is it made? Would it be from those Apostles who were the 
glory of Christ? From those heroic and zealous exponents of faith and 
justice? From those pastors and priests, heralds of Christianity, who in 
suffering persecutions and martyrdom brought about the civilization of 
barbarous peoples and prostrated them in devotion before the altar of 
Christ? Would it be that such an accusation was made by those noble 
men who initiated the Christian civilization, who saved the remnants of 
the wisdom and art of Athens and Rome, who united peoples in the name 
of Christ, who taught wisdom and virtue, who raised the cross above 
the airy pinnacle and vaults of the cathedrals, those replicas of heavenly 
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beauty and monuments of faith and piety which still elevate their lo: 
and venerable towers in the midst of the ruins of Europe? Would it be 
they who make that accusation? 


Christianity Has Not Failed 


No! Christianity, whose force derives from Him who is the way, the 
truth, and the life and who is with it and shall remain with it until the 
consummation of the world, has not failed in its mission but men have 
rebelled against that Christianity which is true and faithful to Christian 
[here three words were garbled] its doctrine. 

In its place they have fashioned Christianity to their liking, a new idol 
which does not save, which is not opposed to the passions of carnal 
desires nor to the greed for gold and silver which fascinates, nor to the 
pride of life; a new religion without a soul or a soul without religion, a 
mask of dead Christianity without the spirit of Christ. And they have 
proclaimed that Christianity has failed in its mission! 

Let us burrow deeply into the conscience of modern society. Let us 
seek out the root of the evil. Where does it thrive? Here again, of course, 
we do not wish to withhold the praise due to the wisdom of those rulers 
who either favored always or who desired and were capable of restoring 
to their place of honor, to the advantage of the people, the values of 
Christian civilization in the amicable relations between Church and State, 
in the safeguard of the sanctity of marriage, in the religious education of 
youth. 

But we cannot close our eyes to the sad spectacle of the progressive 
dechristianization, both individual and social, which from moral laxity has 
developed into a general state of weakness and brought about the open 
denial of truth and of those influences whose function it is to illuminate 
our minds in the matter of good and evil and to fortify family life, private 
life, and the public life of the State. 


Religious Anemia Grips World 


A religious anemia, like a spreading contagion, has so afflicted many | 
peoples of E urope and of the world and has created in their souls such | 
a moral void that no spurious and pharisaical religious organization and 
no national or international mythology will serve to fill this emptiness. 

Is it not true that for decades and centuries past men have directed 
their every thought, word, and deed to their sworn objective of tearing 
from the hearts of our young and old alike their faith in God, the Creator 
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and father of all, rewarder of good and avenger of evil? And have they 
not striven for the accomplishment of this goal through a process of 
radical change in education and instruction, opposing and oppressing by 
every art and means the diffusion of the spoken and printed word, and 
by the abuse of scientific knowledge and political power the religion 
and the church of Christ? 

For the human spirit, overwhelmed in the confusion of this moral 
abyss, by its alienation from God and Christian practices, no other course 
remained but that of turning all its thoughts, purposes, and enterprises 
and every evaluation of men’s possessions, actions and labor and directing 
them to the material world, striving and sweating with might and main 
to spread out in space, to surpass all previous accomplishments in the 
attainment of riches and power, to engage in a competition of speed, to 
produce in greater quantity and quality everything that material advance- 
ment and progress seemed to require. 


Effect of Material Striving 


Hence we witnessed in the political sphere the prevalence of an un- 
restrained impulse toward expansion and mere political advantage, to the 
disregard of moral principle; in the field of economics the domination of 
great, gigantic enterprises and trusts; in social life, the uprooting and 
crowding of masses of the people in distressing and excessive concen- 
tration in the great cities and centers of industry and commerce, with 
all the uncertainty which is an inevitable consequence when men in large 
numbers change their home and residence, their country and trade, their 
attachments and friendships. 

It followed from this, then, that the contact and relationship between 
men in their social life took on a character that was purely physical and 
mechanical, with a contemptuous disregard for every reasonable moder- 
ation and consideration. The rule of external compulsion, mere possession 
of power, overruled the norms of right and order governing human associ- 
ation and community life, which, emanating from God, determine the 
natural and supernatural relationship that should prevail in the coexistence 
of law and love as applied to the individual and to society. 

The majesty and dignity of the particular social groups became a dead 
letter, degraded and suppressed by the idea that might makes right. The 
right to private property became, for some, a power to be used for the 
exploitation of the labor of their fellow men; in others that right enkindled 
a spirit of jealousy, intolerance, and hatred; and the organization that re- 
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sulted therefrom was converted into a powerful weapon to be used in 
conflict by the contending parties to gain the advantage for their par. 
ticular interests. 


Bondage of the Individual 


In some countries a godless and anti-Christian conception of the State 
bound the individual to itself with its vast tentacles in such a way as to 
almost deprive him of all independence, and this no less in his private 
than in his public life. 

Who today can be surprised that such radical opposition to the prin- 
ciples of Christian teaching has finally found its outlet in so intense a 
clash of internal and external enmities as to lead to the extermination of 
human lives and the destruction of worldly goods? 

The spectacle which we are now beholding with such profound sorrow 
is the unhappy consequence and fruit of the social condition we have 
described. The war, far from arresting this influence and development, 
promotes it, accelerates it, and spreads it with increasing ruin the longer 
it endures, rendering the catastrophe ever more general. 

From our words, directed against the materialism of the past century 
and of the present time, it would be wrong to deduce a condemnation of 
technical progress. 

No, we do not condemn that which is a gift of God, who, just as He 
causes the bread-yielding wheat to rise from the sod of the earth, has 
also hidden in the bowels of the earth from the time of the world’s 
creation treasures of fire, of metals, of precious stones to be uncovered 
by the hand of man for his needs, for his works, and for his progress. 

The Church, mother of so many universities of Europe, while con- 
tinuing to exalt and gather together the most fearless masters of the 
sciences and explorers of nature, does not fail at the same time to bear 
in mind that all God’s gifts and the very freedom of the human will 
itself can be used in a way to merit praise and reward, or blame and 
condemnation. Thus, it has happened that the spirit and the tendency 
with which technical progress was often put to use have brought it about 
that in our time technology must expiate its error and be, as it were, its 
own avenger by producing instruments of destruction which destroy to- 
day what it had erected yesterday. 


Sole Indicated Remedy 


In the face of the enormity of the disaster which has had its origin in 
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errors we have indicated there is no other remedy than that of a return 
to the altars, at the foot of which numberless generations of the faithful 
in former times drew down upon themselves divine blessings and moral 
strength for the fulfilment of their duties, a return to the faith which 
enlightened individuals and society as a whole, and indicated to them 
their respective rights and duties, a return to the wise and unshakable 
norms of the social order which, in affairs of national as well as inter- 
national import, erect an efficacious barrier against tht abuse of liberty 
and against the misuse of power. 

But the recall of these beneficent sources must be especially loud, 
persistent, and universal in that hour when the old order will be about to 
give way and cede its place to the new. 

The future reconstruction will present and offer very valuable oppor- 
tunities to advance the forces of good but it will also be fraught with 
the danger of a lapse into errors which will favor the forces of evil and 
there will be demanded prudent sincerity and mature reflection, not only 
by reason of the gigantic difficulty of the task but also because of the 
grave consequences which, in the case of failure, would result in both 
material and spiritual spheres. 

There will be required broad intellects and will, strong in their pur- 
poses; men of courage and enterprise, but above and before all, there 
must be consciences which, in their planning, in their deliberations and in 
their actions, are animated, moved, and sustained by a lively sense of 
responsibility and which do not shrink from submission to the holy laws 
of God. 


Judgment of St. Augustine 


For if, to the vigor which shapes the material order, there be not 
united in the moral order the highest reflection and sincere purpose, then, 
undoubtedly, we will see verified the judgment of St. Augustine: “They 
run well but they have left the track; the farther they run the greater is 
their error for they are going ever farther from their course.” 

Nor would it be the first time that men who, in the expectation of 
being crowned at war’s end with the laurel wreath of victory, have 
dreamed of giving to the world a new order by pointing out new ways 
which in their opinion lead to well-being, prosperity, and progress. Yet 
whenever they have yielded to the temptation of imposing their own 
interpretation, contrary to the dictates of reason, moderation, justice, 
and the nobility of man, they have found themselves disheartened and 
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stupified in the contemplation of the ruins of deluded hopes and mis- 
carried plans. 

Thus, history teaches that treaties of peace stipulated in a spirit and 
with conditions opposed both to the dictates of morality and to genuine 
political wisdom have had but a wretched and short-lived existence, and 
so have revealed and testified to an error of calculation. Human, indeed, 
but fatal none the less. 


Cooperation for Peace 


Now the destruction brought about by the present war is on so vast 
a scale that it is imperative that there be not added to it also the further 
ruin of a frustrated and deluded peace. In order to avoid so great a ca- 
lamity it is fitting that in the formulation of that peace there should be 
assured the cooperation, with sincerity of will and energy, with the pur- 
pose of a generous participation not only of this or that party, not only 
of this or that people, but of all people, yea, rather of all humanity. It is 
a universal undertaking for the common good which requires the collabo- 
ration of all Christendom in the religious and moral aspects of the new 
edifice that is to be constructed. 

We are, therefore, making use of our right; or better, we are fulfilling 
our duty as today, on this eve of the Holy Feast of Christmas, the divine 
dawn of hope and of peace for the world, with all the authority of our 
apostolic ministry, and with the fervent impulse of our heart, we direct 
the attention and the consideration of the entire world to the dangers 
which lie in wait to threaten a peace which is to be the well-prepared 
basis for a truly new order and which is to fulfil the expectation and 
desires of all peoples for a more tranquil future. 


New Order of Moral Law 


Such a new order, which all peoples desire to see brought into being 
after the trials and the ruins of this war, must be founded on that im- 
movable and unshakable rock, the moral law which the Creator Himself 
has manifested by means of the natural order and which He has engraved 
with indelible characters in the hearts of men: that moral law whose 
observance must be inculcated and fostered by the public opinion of all 
nations and of all States with such a unanimity of voice and energy that 
no one may dare to call into doubt or weaken its binding force. 

Like a shining beacon, this moral law must direct by the light of its 
principles the course of action of men and of States, and they must all 
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follow its admonishing, salutary, and profitable precepts if they do not 
wish to abandon to the tempest and to ultimate shipwreck every labor 
and every effort for the establishment of a new order. 

Consequently, recapitulating and integrating what we have expounded 
on other occasions, we insist once again on certain fundamental condi- 
tions essential for an international order which will guarantee for all 
peoples a just and lasting peace and which will be a bountiful source of 
well-being and prosperity. 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles there is 
no room for the violation of the freedom, integrity, and security of other 
States, no matter what may be their territorial extension or their capacity 


for defense. 
Duty of the Powerful States 


If it is inevitable that the powerful States should, by reason of their 
greater potentialities and their power, play leading réles in the formation 
of economic groups comprising not only themselves but also smaller and 
weaker States as well, it is, nevertheless, indispensable that in the interests 
of the common good they, as all others, respect the rights of those smaller 
States to political freedom, to economic development and to the adequate 
protection, in the case of conflicts between nations, of that neutrality 
which is theirs according to the natural, as well as international, law. 

In this way, and in this way only, shall they be able to obtain a fitting 
share of the common good and assure the material and spiritual .welfare 
of the peoples concerned. 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles, there is 
no place for open or occult oppression of the cultural and linguistic 
characteristics of national minorities, for the hindrance or restriction of 
their economic resources, for the limitation or abolition of their natural 
fertility. The more conscientiously the government of the State respects 
the rights of minorities, the more confidently and the more effectively 
can it demand from its subjects a loyal fulfilment of those civil obligations 
which are common to all citizens. 


Resources Must Be Shared 


Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles, there 
is no place for that cold and calculating egoism which tends to hoard the 
economic resources and materials destined for the use of all to such an ex- 
tent that the nations less favored by nature are not permitted access to them. 
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In this regard, it is for us a source of great consolation to see admitted 
the necessity of a participation of all in the natural riches of the earth, 
even on the part of those nations which in the fulfilment of this principle 
belong to the category of “givers” and not to that of “‘receivers.” 

It is, however, in conformity with the principles of equity that the 
solution to a question so vital to the world economy should be arrived 
at methodically and in easy stages, with the necessary guarantees, draw- 
ing useful lessons from the omissions and mistakes of the past. 

If, in the future peace, this point were not to be courageously dealt 
with, there would remain in the relations between peoples a deep and 
far-reaching root, blossoming forth into bitter dissensions and burning 
jealousies, and which would lead eventually to new conflicts. It must, 
however, be noted how closely the satisfactory solution to this problem 
is connected with another fundamental point which we shall treat next. 


No Place for Total War 


Within the limit of a new order founded on moral principles, once the 
more dangerous sources of armed conflicts have been eliminated, there is 
no place for a total warfare or for a mad rush to armaments. The calamity 
of a world war, with the economic and social ruin and the moral dissolu- 
tion and breakdown which follow in its trail, should not be permitted to 
envelop the human race for a third time. 

In order that mankind be preserved from such a misfortune it is es- 
sential to proceed with sincerity and honesty to a progressive limitation 
of armaments. The lack of equilibrium between the exaggerated arma- 
ments of the powerful States and the limited armaments of the weaker 
ones is a menace to harmony and peace among nations and demands that 
an ample and proportionate limit be placed upon production and possession 
of offensive weapons in proportion to the degree in which disarmament 
is effected. 

Means must be found which will be appropriate, honorable, and effi- 
cacious in order that the norm “pacts must be observed” will once again 
enjoy its vital and moral function in the juridical relations between States. 

Such a norm has undergone many serious crises and has suffered un- 
deniable violations in the past and has met with an incurable lack of 
trust among the various nations and among their respective rulers. To 
procure the rebirth of mutual trust, certain institutions must be estab- 
lished which will merit the respect of all and which will dedicate them- 
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selves to the most noble office of guaranteeing the sincere observance of 
treaties and of promoting, in accordance with the principles of law and 
equity, necessary corrections and revisions of such treaties. 


Difficulties to Be Overcome 


We are well aware of the tremendous difficulties to be overcome and 
the almost superhuman strength and good will required on all sides if 
the double task we have outlined is to be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. But this work is so essential for a lasting peace that nothing 
should prevent responsible statesmen from undertaking it, and cooperat- 
ing in it with abundant good will so that, by bearing in mind the ad- 
vantages to be gained in the future, they will be able to triumph over 
the painful remembrances of similar efforts doomed to failure in the past 
and will not be daunted by the knowledge of the gigantic strength re- 
quired for the accomplishment of their objective. 

Within the limits of a new order founded on moral principles, there is 
no place for the persecution of religion and of the Church. From a lively 
faith in a personal and transcendent God, there springs a sincere and 
unyielding moral strength which informs the whole course of life; for 
faith is not only a virtue, it is also the divine gate by which all the vir- 
tues enter the temple of the soul and it constitutes that strong and tena- 
cious character which does not falter before the rigid demands of reason 
and justice. 

This fact always holds true, but it should be even more evident when 
there is demanded of the statesman, as of the least of his citizens, the 
maximum of courage and moral strength for the reconstruction of a new 
Europe and a new world on the ruins accumulated by the violence of the 
World War and by the hatred and bitter disunity among men regarding 
the social question which will be presented in the postwar period in a 
form more acute than ever 


Faith in a Personal God 


Our predecessors, and we ourselves, have set forth principles for its 
solution. It is, however, well to bear in mind that these principles can 
be followed in their entirety and bear their fullest fruit only when states- 
men and peoples, employers and employees, are animated by faith in a 
personal God, the Legislator and Judge to whom they must one day give 
an account of their actions; for while unbelief which arrays itself against 
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God, the Ruler of the universe, is the most dangerous enemy of a new amc 
order that would be just, on the other hand, every man who believes in bort 
God is numbered among his partisans and paladins. fale 

Those who have faith in Christ, in His divinity, in His law, in His of | 
work of love and of brotherhood among men, will make a particularly had 
valuable contribution to the reconstruction of the social order. T 

All the more priceless, therefore, will be the contribution of statesmen not 
who show themselves ready to open the gates and smooth the path for whi 


the Church of Christ so that, free and unhindered, it may bring its super- | scar 
natural influence to bear in the conclusion of a peace among nations and fyin 


may cooperate with its zeal and love in the immense task of finding brill 
remedies for the evils which the war will leave in its wake. C 

For this reason we are unable to explain why it is that in some parts you 
of the world countless legislative dispositions bar the way to the message seen 
of the Christian faith while free and ample scope is given to a propaganda and 


that opposes it, youth is withdrawn from the beneficent influence of the high 


Christian family, alienated from the church, educated in a spirit con- and 
trary to the teachings of Christ, and imbued with ideas, maxims and Yi 
practices which are anti-Christian, the work of the church for the care owe 
of souls and for charitable enterprises is rendered arduous and less effi- wise 
cacious while its moral influence on individuals ani 9n society is disre- In 
garded and rejected. the 1 
All these forms of resolute opposition, far from being mitigated or your 
eliminated in the course of the war, have, on the contrary, in many } voy: 
respects become even more marked. their 
Spirit of Church’s Foes mer 

comi 

That all this, and even more, should be continued in the midst of the and 
sufferings of the present time is a sad commentary on the spirit which | peop 
animates the enemies of the church in imposing upon the faithful, already all 
bearing many heavy sacrifices, the irksome and the troublesome burden and 1 
of a bitter anxiety which weighs upon their consciences. | Fr 
We love, and in this we call upon God to be our witness, we love city 
with equal affection all peoples, without any exception whatsoever, and | than 
in order to avoid even the appearance of being moved by partisanship | from 
we have maintained hitherto the greatest reserve. | indiv 
But the measures directed against the church and their scope are of »  seect 
such a nature that we feel obliged, in the name of truth, to say a word ) today 


° ° —— ° e | 
about it, if only to eliminate the danger of unfortunate misunderstandings |  etern 
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among the faithful. We behold today, Beloved Children, the God Man, 


born in a manger to restore man to the greatness from which he had 
fallen through his own fault and to place him once again on the throne 
of liberty, of justice, and of honor which centuries of error and untruth 
had denied him. 

The foundations of that throne shall be Calvary. It shall be enriched, 
not with gold or silver, but with the blood of Christ, the divine blood 
which has overflowed upon the world for twenty centuries to give a 
scarlet hue to the cheeks of His spouse, the Church, and which, in puri- 
fying, consecrating, sanctifying, and glorifying its children, takes on the 
brilliance of heaven. 

O Christian Rome, that blood is your life. By reason of that blood, 
you are great and even the ancient ruins of your pagan greatness are 
seen in a new light and the codices of the juridical wisdom of the praetors 
and the Caesars are purified and consecrated. You are the mother of 
higher and more human justice which does honor to you, to your See, 
and to those who hear your voice. 

You are the beacon of civilization and civilized Europe and the world 
owes to you all that is most sacred and most saintly, all that is most 
wise and most honorable. 

In the exalted tradition and proud history of their peoples, you are 
the mother of charity. Your splendor, your monuments, your hospices, 
your monasteries, your convents, your heroes and your heroines, your 
voyages and your missions, your generations and your centuries, with 
their schools and universities, all bear testimony to the triumphs of your 
charity, that charity which embraces all, suffers all, hopes for all, be- 
coming all things to all men, consoling and comforting all, curing all 
and recalling them to that liberty given them by Christ, uniting all 
peoples in the peace of brotherly love, that charity which brings together 
all men, regardless of country, language or custom, into one united family 
and makes of the entire world one common fatherland. 

From this Rome, center, rock, and teacher of Christianity, from this 
city called eternal by reason of its relation with the living Christ rather 
than because of its association with the passing glory of the Caesars; 
from this Rome, in our ardent and intense longing for the welfare of 
individual nations and of all humanity, we direct our appeal to all be- 
seeching and exhorting that the day be not delayed in which, wherever 
today hostility against God and Christ is dragging men to temporal and 
eternal ruin, a fuller religious consciousness and new and higher objectives 
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may prevail, and that on that day there may shine resplendently over 
the manger of the new order among peoples, the guiding star of Beth- 
lehem, herald of a new order that will rouse all mankind to sing with 
the angels, “Glory to God in the highest,” and to proclaim as the gift 
bestowed at last by Heaven upon the nations of the earth, “‘peace to men 
of good will.” 


Blessing to All Mankind 


At the dawning of that day with what great joy will nations and rulers, 
freed in mind from the fear of the insidious dangers of further conflict, 
transform the swords, nicked and jagged from constant use against their 
fellow man, into plows with which to furrow the fertile breast of the 
earth under the sun of heavenly benediction and to wrest from it their 
daily bread dampened now by the sweat of their brows but no longer 
bathed in blood and tears of sorrow! In expectation of that happy day, 
and with this longing prayer upon our lips, we send our greeting and 
our blessing to all our children of the entire universe. 

May our benediction descend in more generous measure on those 
priests, religious and lay persons who are suffering pain and anguish 
because of their faith. May it also descend upon those who, though not 
members of the visible body of the Catholic Church, are near to us in 
their faith in God and in Jesus Christ and share with us our views with 
regard to the provisions for the peace and its fundamental aims. 

May it descend with a quickened heartbeat of affection upon all those 
who are groaning under the weight of the sadness and the cruel anguish 
of the present hour. 

May it be a shield to the soldiers under arms, a healing remedy to 
the sick and wounded, a comfort to the prisoners, to those expelled from 
their native land, to those who are far from their homes and loved ones, 
to those deported to foreign lands, to the millions of wretched who, at 
every hour, must bear up under the gnawing pangs of hunger. 

May it be a sweet balsam to all sorrow and misfortune, a support and 
consolation to all the suffering and needy as they wait in expectation of 
a friendly word that may infuse into their hearts strength, courage, and 
the comforting sense of compassion and fraternal assistance. 

Finally, may our blessing rest upon those whose hands have been ex- 
tended in mercy and in a spirit of generous and inexhaustible sacrifice 
to provide us, above the limitations of our own, with the means which 
have enabled us to assuage the tears and allay the poverty of many, 
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especially of the most wretched and abandoned victims of the war and 
in this way to make them realize how divine goodness and loving kind- 
ness, which have their highest and most surpassing revelation in the Infant 
of the Manger, who by His poverty wished to make us rich, never cease 
in all the vicissitudes of time and misfortunes to live and have their 
practical exemplification in the Church. 

To all we impart, with profound paternal love and from the fullness 
of our heart, the Apostolic Benediction. 





